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the first year. For every two names 
sent us at this rate we will send one 
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CHILD's PASTE will polish and clean 

tarnished silver plate or gold jewelry 
more quickly and more thoroly than any 
other preparation. 

There are no particles of grit to scratch 
a delicate surface, and no chemicals to 
injure it. 

Twenty-five and fifty cent sizes 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
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Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
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WANTED. 
WANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY STUDYING 
in New York, board in a Friend’s family; 


could give an hour or two in the entertainment of 
children. Address: No. 91 this Office. 


WANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

housekeeper, in or near New York ; willing 
to assist in sewing or in the care of an invalid. 
Address : No. 90 this Office. 


WANTED—GIRL DESIRING COMFORTA- 
ble home, and small compensation, in 
exchange for services as mother’s helper in care 
of twins four months old; will please write, giving 
age one references to Mrs. Geo. G. Pierie, Wyn- 
cote, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
126 NORTH TWENTY-FIRST ST., PHILA. 
Desirable rooms with board, private family. 


"THE PENINGTON, 215 EAST 15th STREET, 
New York- Friends desiring board for the 
winter should apply at once as the rooms are 
nearly all taken. 


WANTED— BOARD IN CENTRAL PART OF 
city by agentleman. Friends’ family pre- 
ferred. Address : No. 92 this office. 


FOR SALE 


ANDY TO STATION.—MODERN 17 ROOM, 
stone and frame house, slate roof, steam heat, 
sewer connection, hardwood floors, electric light, 
gas, Springfield water, all modern conveniences, 
plenty of shade, Frame Stable, additional lot if 
wanted, corner property. Must be sold as owner 
- moved to another locality. E. C. WALTON, 
gent. 








FOR SALE 

STOCK FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA: 

2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Is adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will make a fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired. 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





7” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 
1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


There are two main routes to Buck Hill Falls 
from Philadelphia by carriage or automobile, one 
by way of Bethlehem and the Wind Gap, and the 
other by Doylestown, Easton, and the Water Gap. 
The former is usually chosen, though the river 
route is its equal in good roads and attractive 
scenery. 

Leaving the City Hall, Philadelphia, the 
motorist should go out Broad Street and York 
Road to Church Road, at Ogontz, then left on 
Church Road to Bethlehem Pike above Flourtown. 
The carriage driver may take River Drive through 
East Park and Wissahickon Drive to Flourtown 
(15 miles from Phila.). 

From this point the road is direct, through 
(19), Springhouse, Colmar (26), 
Line Lexington, Sellersville (34), Quakertown 
(40), and Coopersburg (47) to Bethlehem. In 
Quakertown turn right at Meeting-house, and 
left at Main Street, following trolley. 

At Bethlehem (58) cross bridge over Lehigh 
River, turn right at double trolley tracks about 
six blocks,and left on good stone road to Nazareth 
(69). Turn right down hill beyond town, and 
right at fork a mile further on. Turn left at next 
fork, across bridge, right again, and right at fork 
by school-house. Straight road to Wind Gap (78). 

Through Wind Gap and Roscommon to Saylors- 
burg (82), right at hotel, and left at next fork. 
Then through Snydersville, Bartonsville (90) and 
Tannersville (93) to Swiftwater (98). Turn right, 
then left, and again left at store. Right along 
creek at Golf Links, then left on road to Cresco 
Station (103). Then by Mountain Home to Buck 
Hill Falls, 105*2 miles from Philadelphia. 

The trip may be made in two to three days by 
carriage, and in seven or eight hours’ easy 
running by automobile. There are good hotels at 
Quakertown, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bartonsville, 
and Swiftwater. The roads will be found fair to 
good, and the scenery delightful. 


And, of course, a welcome at the other end ! 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Have Sold 


many Meeting-house post- 
cards, both new and old. 
May we now remind Friends 
that this is only the smallest 
branch of our business? 
Books and stationery, small 
things of paper, leather, wood, 
and metal 


make up the bulk. Particularly 
have we books for sale—Friendly 
books, text books, children’s 
books—good values at low prices. 
We have a catalog of them we 
would like to send. No charge. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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convenient. 


PROMPTNESS in the transaction 
of business is made a special feature. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding. School for Boy s and Girls. 
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R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
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Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
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Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
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Friends’ Central School 
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Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
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Home School for boys and girls. 
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for catalog, 
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GOOD WORDS.—XXXI. 


God loves us too well to make us happy merely, 
at the expense of some higher attainment. 


In a Friends’ Meeting. WILLIAM LITTLEBOY. 


NOISELESS, PATIENT. 
A noiseless patient spider, 
I mark’d where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 
Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 
It launched forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself, 
Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 


And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the 
spheres to connect them 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile 
anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my 
soul, 

— Whitman. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. IV. 
ARBITRATION. 


Yesterday a decisive step was taken in the 
direction of arbitration, and that important topic 
should be treated in this letter. The first of the 
Conference’s four Commissions was assigned the 
task of considering the question of arbitration; 
and this Commission was divided into two sub- 
commissions, the first to deal with arbitration in 
general and the commissions of inquiry estab- 
lished by the Conference of 1899, and the second 
to deal with the international high court for mari- 
time prizes proposed at the first plenary session by 
Germany and Great Britain. It is the ‘‘first sub- 
commission of the first commission’’ of the Con- 
ference, then, which has had charge of the ques- 
tion of arbitration. This sub-commission is pre- 
sided over by M. Bourgeois, the first delegate 
from France, who, at the inaugural meeting of his 
commission (Sixth month 22), made an eloquent 
address in which he expressed his conviction that 
the time has come for giving a more obligatory 
character to the voluntary agreements for having 
recourse’ to arbitration. At the same meeting, 
the first delegate from Mexico presented a histori- 
cal study of the question of arbitration from the 
point of view of the American States and sug- 
gested that the Conference would find in the 
American treaties some factors for its guidance. 





At the next meeting of the sub-commission, 
Sixth month 25th, Russia, France and Germany 
proposed amendments to the Convention of 1899, 
the Russian proposals being the most important, 
and providing that ‘‘the members of the Perman- 
ent Court of Arbitration shall assemble once a 
year at The Hague, for the election by secret bal- 
lot of three members on the list of arbitrators 
who, during the ensuing year, shall be always 
ready to constitute immediately the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration; for the expression of the 
opinion of the Permanent Court of Arbitration on 
the questions arising during the procedure ofa 
Tribunal of Arbitration; and for the exchange of 
ideas on the progress of international arbitration 
in general.’’ These proposals have two elements 
of genuine progress: first, they provide a Tribunal 
of Arbitration always ready to be appealed to 
without deiay by aggrieved nations; and, second, 
they provide for the annual assembling of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, not merely for 
the election of the Tribunal of Arbitration, but for 
the virtual inauguration of a Peace Conference. 

At the meeting of the sub-commission, Sixth 
month 27th, our Ambassador Choate moved to add, 
in Article III. of the Convention of 1899, to the 
words, ‘‘The signatory powers judge it useful’’ 
the two words, ‘‘and desirable,’’ that friendly 
powers should tender their good offices to prevent 
war. This proposition was adopted by the sub- 
commission; but, as the only arbitration proposal of 
the United States or Great Britain—the two prime 
champions of arbitration in the Conference of 
1899—it was denounced and ridiculed on all sides 
as the mouse born of the laboring mountain. As 
a contrast to this short step, the Republic of Uru- 
guay celebrated the Fourth of July by proposing 
that a league be formed by ten or more powers 
(‘‘five of whom should have at least twenty-five 
millions of inhabitants each’’), which should en- 
force obligatory arbitration between its members. 
A few days later, Peru proposed that each party to 
a dispute should, first of all, communicate its state- 
ment of the dispute to the International Bureau at 
The Hague, which should then endeavor to effect a 
reconciliation. And even Haiti proposed some 


| new safeguards against war through the strength- 


ening of the Special Mediation provided in Article 
VIII. of the 1899 Convention. 

But America was not to content herself with the 
two words ‘‘and desirable’ in behalf of Arbitra- 
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tion; nor were the great powers to leave to the 
small ones the leadership in the procession of 
Peace. On the 9th of 7th month, the delegation 
from the United States presented a plan which is 
destined to be historic in the annals of peace. It 
provides for a permanent court of arbitration, 
composed of not more than seventeen judges, who 
‘‘shall meet annually in The Hague ata specified 
date and shall remain in session as long as is nec- 
essary; it shall be competent to hear and deter- 
mine all cases implying disputes having an inter- 
national character between sovereign states, which 
shall not have been capable of settlement by diplo- 
macy, and which shall be submitted to it according 
to an agreement between the parties.’’ This pro- 
posal, coming as it did from so influential a source, 
was hailed on all sides asa bright harbinger of 
peace. Its statesmanlike character is expressed 
in the words of its preamble: ‘‘ Although our dele- 
gation does not judge it expedient to formulate in 
detail the organization, the jurisdiction, or the pro- 
cedure of this Tribunal, the delegation is prepared 
to submit at the opportune moment some sugges- 
tions concerning the details of this proposition.”’ 
Its internationally statesmanlike character—which 
has naturally received the most praise in the 
European press—is shown by its inclusion of the 
provision: ‘‘The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at present existing should constitute, as far as pos- 
sible, the basis of the [new] Tribunal having in 
view, moreover, a representation in its membership 
of the powers recently signatories of the Conven- 
tion of 1899.’’ This last proviso makes it evi- 
dent that not only is the Great Republic of the 
New World willing to have its Court chosen bya 
Conference in which all the powers, great and 
small, of the Old World are on an equal footing 
with itself; but also that it desires to have its 
smaller Latin-American neighbors duly represented 
in it. 

It was at first rumored that the American propo- 
sition included also a decided step in the extension 
of the principle of compulsory arbitration; but it 
would seem, in the light of further information, 
that it is not much in advance of the principle of 
1899. The new proposition as to this is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Differences of a judicial character, or re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties existing 
between two or more of the contracting states ... 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration established at The Hague by the Conven- 
tion of July 29, 1899, on condition, however, that 
they subject to trial neither the vital interests, 
nor the independence nor honor of thesaid states, 
and that they do not affect the interests of other 
states not participating in the trial.’’ The Portu- 


guese delegation proposed to restrict the very | 
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wide scope of the above phraseology, by citing a 
long list of cases which shall not be considered as 
affecting ‘‘the vital interests, or the independence 
or honor of the said states,’’ or ‘‘the interests of 
other states’’ and as, consequently, being subject 
to compulsory arbitration. Servia supported this 
proposition by a similar one of her own; but al- 
though it is the proposition advanced by the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union it seems quite improbable 
that it will be adopted. Sweden proposed to omit 
the questions of ‘‘honor’’ from the non-arbitral 
disputes. 

But there ensued a week of discouragement. 
Brazil proposed to add to ‘‘independence’’ and 
‘‘essential interests,’’ the further limitations of 
‘‘territorial integrity’’ and ‘‘domestic laws or in- 
stitutions.’’ And it was asserted and not denied 
that the Senate of the United States might impose 
a veto upon American disputes being submitted to 
arbitration, even though The Hague Conference 
should adopt compulsory arbitration; while to add 
to the general gloom of the third week of last 
month it was reported that Venezuela had refused 
to abide by an arbitral decision of The Hague 
Court—a report which Venezuela has since denied. 
For some days it seemed that not only would the 
scope of arbitration not be extended, but that the 
American proposal for a more permanent and ac- 
cessible court would fail. 

But again the day began to dawn. The small 
powers lined up, one by one, on the American side, 
Dominica even declaring for ‘‘compulsory inter- 
national arbitration and without restriction;’’ and 
after three weeks of deliberation, Sir Edward Fry 
announced that Great Britain adhered to the 
American and Portuguese propositions. 

But what has been quite as surprising and far 
more gratifying than England’s extreme delibera- 
tion, is the splendid way in which Germany came 
to the aid of the American proposition. On the 
afternoon of the 23rd ultimo, Germany’s first dele- 
gate, the Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, made a 
noteworthy address in which he said: ‘‘At the 
time of the first Peace Conference the German 
delegate declared in the name of the German gov- 
ernment that the experience gained up to that 
time in regard to arbitration was not of a kind to 
permit it to pledge itself then to compulsory arbi- 
tration. Eight years have elapsed since that dec- 
laration, and experience on the plane of arbitra- 
tion has increased in considerable measure. On 
the other hand, the question has formed the sub- 
ject of profound and continuous study by the Ger- 
man government. In view of the fruits of this 
study, and under the impression of the happy re- 
sults yielded by arbitration itself, the German 
government is to-day favorable, in principle, to 
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the idea of compulsory arbitration. It has con- 
firmed the sincerity of this opinion by signing two 
treaties of permanent arbitration one with the 
British government, the other with that of the 
United States of America, both of which include 
judicial questions or those relative to the inter- 
pretation of treaties. We have, moreover inserted 
in our treaties of commerce concluded during re- 
cent years an arbitrational clause fora series of 
questions; and we have the firm intention of con- 
tinuing to follow the path which we are now 
treading in concluding these treaties.’’ After a 
long and thoughtful discussion of the possible 
scope of compulsory arbitration, the Baron heart- 
ily commended the American proposition for es- 
tablishing ‘‘a truly permanent tribunal,’’ and said: 
‘‘We are ready to employ all our powers in co-oper- 
ating in the accomplishment of this task. And by 
continuing thus the work of 1899, the Second 
Peace Conference will justify the hope that its 
labors shall contribute to the maintenance of peace 
by enlarging the empire of law and by fortifying 
the sentiment of international justice.’’ The sig- 
nificance of this address may be appreciated not 
only as coming from the representative of an Em- 
pire wherein law is so visibly sustained by forts 
and armies, but also as aiding most powerfully the 
cause of arbitration before the Conference. 

The first of this month was another memorable 
day in the debate on arbitration. Ambassador 
Choate made an address in support of the Ameri- 
can proposition, and in closing, said: ‘‘Upon this 
Conference depends the fate of. nations, and it 
will betray its trust if it fail to erect the institu- 
tion which is proposed. Let us make a supreme 
effort. Six weeks have passed. We have regu- 
lated warfare, but we -have done nothing yet to 
prevent it. Let the Conference now prove that it 
desires to establish peace and not war!’’ Profes- 
sor de Martens of Russia emphasized the need of 
establishing a permanent and more active tribunal 
than that of 1899. ‘‘We put our soul’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘into the corner-stone [of the Palace of 
Peace] laid the other day. Let us now build the 
edifice.’’ He recalled the dominant ideas which 
have dawned in the course of historic epochs, and 
particularly the dream of the Crusades and the 
cry, ‘To Jerusalem! God wills it!’ ‘‘The ery of 
to-day’’ he said, ‘‘is ‘To The Hague, To The 
Hague!’ ’’ Baron von Bieberstein repeated his 
conviction and his promise of the 28rd ultimo. 
The Mexican representative said that Mexico had 
come twice to the Court of The Hague, and would 
gladly support the American proposition to make 
the Court more immediately accessible. Two 
delegates from Argentina assured the Commission 
of that Republic’s adhesion to the proposed Tribu- 
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nal; and Dr. Drago cited William Penn ‘‘the first 
promoter of the arbitration movement,’’ in sup- 
port of his contention that the volume of foreign 
commerce should serve as the basis of representa- 
tion in the Tribunal. Sir Edward Fry said that 
Great Britain adhered cordially to the American 
proposition. On the third instant, when the dis- 
cussion was resumed, Sir Edward Fry performed 
a most useful service, also, by explaining that the 
new Tribunal was not designed to replace the 
Court of 1899, but to serve as a supplement to it. 
This explanation did much to allay the opposition 
which had been voiced in a powerful speech by M. 
Beernaert, the distinguished representative of 
Belgium. Four of the five ‘‘great powers’’ having 
accepted the plan, M. Bourgeois announced its ac- 
ceptance by France, the peroration of his address 
being as follows: ‘‘The world wants peace. For 
centuries it trusted solely to the motto: ‘If you 
want peace, prepare for war;’ that is to say, it 
restricted itself to the warlike organization of 
peace. We have passed beyond that; but it should 
not be sufficient for us to constitute the more hu- 
mane organization, I was about tosay, the peace- 
ful organization of war. The debates which 
have taken’ place here have showed the 
progress of education in this matter and the senti- 
ment, new and each day more pressing, of solid- 
arity between nations and individuals in the 
struggle with the fatalities of nature. We have 
trust in the increasing activity of these great 
moral forces and we believe that the Conference 
of 1907 will cause a decisive step to be taken in 
the work commenced in 1899 by assuring practic- 
ally and really the judicial organization of peace.’’ 

After President Bourgeois’s resume of the de- 
bate and his thrilling prophesy just quoted the sub- 
commission proceeded toa vote upon America’s 
proposition for a permanent tribunal with the re- 
sult that twenty-seven countries voted for it, none 
against it, and twelve abstained from voting, while 
five were absent. The question was then referred 
to ua special committee to report on the details of 
the plan. This committee is composed of twenty- 
seven members, twenty of whom represent the Old 
World, and seven the New—three of the latter be- 
ing citizens of the United States. It is upon this 
committee that interest and hope are now concen- 
trated, for upon it depends chiefly the success of 
the Conference in the field of arbitration. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING AND THE 
QUESTION OF ARBITRATION. 


In view of the work of.the Conference in behalf 
of Arbitration it will doubtless interest readers of 
the Intelligencer to see how Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting endeavored to aid its progress. The 
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communication sent for transmission to the Amer- 
ican delegates is as follows:— 


‘To the Delegates representing the United States 
of America at the pending Conference at The 
Hague: 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
representing the membership of that body in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland, through its Representative Com- 
mittee acting in its recess, earnestly desires that 
as opportunity is afforded you will advocate the 
establishment at The Hague of a permanent Trib- 
unal, upon which shall be conferred power and 
authority to settle and adjust differences between 
nations, without recourse to War. 

NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Seventh Month 16th, 1907.’’ 

It may be noted that the above communication 
was dated during that third week of Seventh 
month when the cause of arbitration, already in- 
itiated by the American delegates before the Con- 
ference looked so gloomy; and that it was received 
after the dawn of a new promise of success,— 
thanks, not to our Yearly Meeting, of course, but 
largely to the baronial representative of him 
whom we are perhaps too prone to think of as the 
warlike German Emperor. Thus is another great 
principle of the Prince of Peace—the principle 
which we like to believe Quakerism has done much 
to promote among men and nations—becoming 
strikingly exemplified in our day and generation 
in the relations between the nations. 

Wm. I. HULL. 
The Hague, Eighth month 4th, 1907. 


A REMARKABLE CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 
About sixty years ago there lived a man in the 
valley, Roldal, in Norway, by the name of Knud. 
His father’s name was also Knud; hence, his offi- 


cial name was Knud Knudsen. The name of the 
little village in which his home was, was Botnen. 
So the name by which he was known between 
man and man was Knud Botnen. 

Knud was at that time quite a young man. He 
was married and had three children, two sons and 
one daughter. The parish in which he lived was 
beautifully situated near a lake, with high pic- 
turesque mountains in the background. The soil 
was poor and gave but scanty crops for hard and 
diligent toil. The inhabitants were poor. That 
is, they had to live in a very economical way. 
Their little crop of barley and oats was ground to- 
gether, the flour was baked into big but very thin 
cakes. After harvest the women would be at that 


work for about a fortnight, and then they would 
have a sufficient supply for the whole year. Part 
of the flour was used almost daily for porridge. 
They would raise a scanty crop of potatoes; the 
cow and sheep would give milk, butter and meat; 
from the lake they would now and then get a few 
fish, and by this supply they would live just as 
happily as people in any part of the world. 

Here was Knud Botnen’s home. He was neith- 
er better nor worse off than the rest. If there 
was any difference, Knud was amongst the most 
contented. He had always enough, and a little to 
spare for those who needed it—just a happy man 
in his possession. 

But then something strange began to work in 
his inner life. He did not know what it was. It 
seemed to him as if something was wanting. 
The people in Roldal were religious people and 
very strict in their doctrines, and Knud had al- 
ways been amongst the most pious. He had 
never said much, but his few words always had 
weight. Now he said almost nothing. It seemed 
as if he lived a life by himself of which nobody 
else knew anything. He was diligent in reading 
the Bible, but in that there was nothing strange; 
that was almost a universal habit in Roldal. Still, 
Knud’s reading was different. It seemed as if 
something or somebody was teaching him during 
his quiet walking about, and this teaching was 
often different from the ordinary conception of 
truth, and when Knud was reading his Bible he 
found that the teaching, which was dimly break- 
ing through within him, was also in the Bible. 
Sometimes Knud took that book and went out to 
his neighbors. He was that quiet that he would 
sit in a house for a length of time with his Bible 
under his arm, perfectly silent. In rising, he 
would simply point to the book, and without say- 
ing a word he would leave the house. Sometimes 
he would read a small portion and then leave. 

The people did not know what tothink of Knud. 
Most of them thought he was getting crazy; but 
then he was always kind and willing to help, and 
in his home he was the kindest husband and fa- 
ther. Whatever could be the matter with him? It 
was clear that it had something to do with reli- 
gion, and perhaps the priest would be able to find 
it out. So one or two went to the priest and told 
him that their good neighbor, Knud Botnen, had 
become a little singular; that, although he was as 
good and kind as ever, or even better, there was 
something curious about him. It was of a reli- 
gious character, for he sometimes would say what 
never before had been heard in Roldal. It was 
strange, for although he did not say a single word 
against anybody, it seemed as if he had a source 
of teaching altogether independent of the church 
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and the priest, and, of course, that could not be | 


right. The priest was very thankful to these men | 


for telling him of such an unheard-of, erroneous 
conduct. He would surely take it in hand before 
long. 

Knud’s father was not fully satisfied with the 
conduct of his son, and his wife’s father saw in 
his son-in-law a developing lunatic, a stain of 
shame amongst the peaceful inhabitants of Roldal 
—and in that his daughter and grandchildren 
should be entangled—that was awful. These two 
old men talked the matter over and came to the 
conclusion that it would be best if they could get 
Knud’s wife and children to leave him. So, one 
day they both appeared at the house of Knud Bot- 
nen and laid the matter before him. Well, Knud 
was silent, as always. After a while he said they 
had better lay their concern before his wife. If 
she felt it better to leave him and follow them, he 
would not hinder her in doing so. 

—John Marcussen, in American Friend. 


“ 
- 


(To be concluded next week.) ret 


NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. _II. 


We came down from Washington by way of 
Danvilie and Lynchburg, some of the distance 
along where the waves of Quaker immigration 
flowed in the early half of the eighteenth century 
towards the Carolinas, some of it halting by the 
way in Virginia, to be swallowed up later by the 
surrounding humanity. In the route from Wash- 
ington to Greensboro, in North Carolina, our des- 
tination, farming made a poor showing, not one 
acre in a hundred being under cultivation, the 
cause being want of laborers, the towns in their 
prosperity having robbed the farm lands. It is 
but a day’s ride from Philadelphia to the heart of 
the Quaker settlement in Guilford and Randolph 
counties, the first meeting being met at Greens- 
boro. This is a manufacturing city and among its 
prominent business men are Friends. The ten 
principal hotels, one of 175 rooms, are controlled 
by one of them. We attended meeting here on 
First-day, the morning after our arrival, and found 
it conducted on the pastoral system, as are all in 
this Yearly Meeting. It is claimed that Friends 
would have died out had not this system been 
adopted. They have music, a choir and congrega- 
tional singing. Singing came into vogue near 
forty years ago, by one getting up and starting a | 
hymn and one or more starting in to assist. | 


| built near the center of the town. 


| is growing. 





Greensboro meeting-house was built fifteen years | 
ago and will seat 100, the attendance being two | 
thirds that. They have bought a lot on which to | 
erect a larger house of worship. The earnestness | 


and good done by these Friends are such that their 
methods can be easily excused from not being on 
the original lines of Friends’ worship. Along 
with their earnestness is intelligence, for leading 
toward Guilford College there are subordinate 
quarterly meeting schools. In the Yearly Meet- 
ing proceedings, save in exceptional cases when the 
morning session has been opened with singing, a 
quartette called on on Mission day and collection 
for missions, schools, and other matters, the 
routine is ina Friendly way. The numbered days 
of week and month are used, and Mr. and Mrs. 
are not heard in mentioning names. The agree- 
able term of ‘‘By permission of the clerk,’’ when 
addressing him, is sometimes heard. Nothing 
could be more admirable than the dignity and dis- 
patch in which business is conducted; partly ow- 
ing perhaps, to there being so many ministers 
present, who are generally educated men and 
women. The clerk is Professor L. L. Hobbs, 
president of Guilford College, who is well fitted 
for his position. The other officials are the An- 
nouncing Clerk, Albert Peale, the Assistant Clerk, 
Mary Petty and Reading Clerk, Joseph Peale, son 
of Albert. There is a Nominating Committee 
who make all nominations. 

Alluding further to Greensboro, I would say 
that it isa great cotton manufacturing center, 
where one mill has 3,000 hands and is preparing 
for 2,000 more. There are four other similar 
mills, but smaller. As 5,000 hands have moved in 
from the country to work in these, abandoned 
farms are the result. This city was a troubled cen- 
ter in reconstruction days, and the federal power, 
with Judge Tourgee at its head, was exercised over 
a wide area, and here the Ku Klux Klan held 
sway. 

Wishing to see a meeting-house center, where 
we could see the most without too much driving 
we went to High Point. There are thirteen meet- 
ing-houses in the counties of Guilford and Ran- 
dolph, four within three miles of High Point, and 
one within six. The local “church” is of dressed gran- 
ite with fluted columns supporting the projecting 
gable, and in size 37 by 70 feet, and will seat 400 
people. The congregation, until three years ago, 
worshipped in the building erected for the use of 
the Yearly Meeting, but its distance handicapped 
the growth of the meeting, so the new one was 
It has, includ- 
ing Oak Hill, an indulged meeting, ten miles 
away, 300 members, and like most of the others 
It was set off from Springfield, two 
miles east, fifteen years ago. The building was 


| patterned after a Friends’ Church in Minneapolis 


and is fitted up in modern style. 
Springfield, a mile from the edge of the town, is 
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an old fashioned built meeting-house, a class 
which will be a rarity in the near future, for ina 
growing church there is little sentiment, and old 
meeting-houses are remodeled on new lines or torn 
down and rebuilt. It is on the edge of a forest 


primeval in which a portable saw mill is doing its | 


deadly work, and whose gasoline engine concus- 
sions grated harshly on the ear, in contrast to the 
solemn silence within and around the ancient 
house of prayer. 


the generosity so frequently manifested by them 
toward their Southern brethren; and on its cleared 
area was started a model farm to teach the surround- 
ing farmer Friends modern agricultural methods in 
reference to crop growing, fertilizing and other 
matters. 
has been sold and the woods are being cut off. 
The noble trees about the meeting-house I hope 
will stay. The meeting was set up in 1773, and 
made a monthly meeting in 1791. It succeeds the 
original, but while the house has an ancient look, 
it does not date back over 50 years. The steps 
are rough stones, roughly topping one another, as 
they came from the quarry. The walls are of 
brick, and stayed by irons on account of cracks, 
some think caused by the earthquake of 1883, 
which so damaged Charleston. The size is 60 x 


30, and the meeting thrown in one by raising bat- 


tened horizontal doors, held in place by wooden 
catches. They have a congregation, including 
Archdale, a mile away, of 300. They have a reg- 
ular minister, Nereus M. Barker, besides Rufus 
King, who is not always there from his religious 
missions elsewhere. Rufus is known as the Con- 
federate soldier who, while serving in the army 
refused to fire among the Yankees, but did life- 
risking duties on the field taking care of the 
wounded. He was captured at Gettysburg, after- 
ward joined Friends, was educated by them at 
Guilford and became a preacher. Springfield 
Friends are conservative, and have had hitherto 
no music, but an organ has just been placed in the 
meeting-house on trial for the use of the First-day 


main, but it does look out of concord with the 
plain surroundings and memories of the Society’s 
past, at least to us of the North, who cling to the 
ancient way of Friends’ worship. 

In contrast are the stones in the nearby grave- 
yard, which are of the varying heights of modern 
cemeteries, from having been thrown open to the 
public. Some of the older graves are enclosed by 
pale fences in decay, others by bricks on diagonal 
edges, while the mounds of some are covered by 
cement, and look unseemly from the cracks by 
frost. Among those buried here is Nathan Hunt, 
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The mill is on the 200 acre tract | 
bought by Baltimore Friends after the war with | 


It was thought to have been of use, but | 


tion. 
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who went “‘ beyond seas’”’ on a religious mission 
and by request preached before Queen Victoria, the 
only Friend who ever had that privilege. This was 
told me by his granddaughter, and is a matter of 
interest. This probably occurred in the ’30’s. 
Near the meeting-house is an old Friends’ school 
house, now used by the public and sadly out of re- 
pair outside, and the interior is in disorder. Like 
| most meeting and school houses here, it was open 
to the public out of session. 

From here we went to Archdale, a mile to the 
south, where there isa meeting of about a hun- 
dred Friends. It belongs to Springfield, and, like 
it, has a successful First-day school. Its minister 
_is Dugan Cox, a son of Isam Cox, prominent with 
| Allen Tomlinson, John Carter and Nereus Men- 
denhall, in influencing the Richmond authorities 
during the Civil War to be lenient toward Friends. 
Sydney Tomlinson, Allen’s son, was superinten- 


| dent of Archdale First-day school, and died in the 
| room while it was in session. 


He was quite an 
artist and had made a crayon drawing to illustrate 
the lesson which has been framed for preserva- 
The people around here are mainly Friends, 
but some of the families are stripped from their 
children going to the prosperous manufacturing 
centers where they are in demand from their ster- 
ling bringing up. 

From here we went to Deep River Meeting some 
ten miles off, returning our way through High 
Point, six miles distant, and seven miles from 
Guilford College. This was settled in 1760, and 
made a monthly meeting in 1778, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, showing how little Friends were 
disturbed by that event. From accounts, the old 
meeting-house of frame, was, including lean-tos, 
near 100 feet long and 30 wide. The lean-tos were 





to accommodate the large gathering on the First- 
days and during the Yearly Meeting at Guilford, 
seven miles away, and the Quarterly Meeting. At 
such times the house would be full of people and 
the nearby woods of wagons. Provisions and 


| horse feed were brought along in the large Cones- 


| toga, as the meeting lasted ten days. 
school and in the trend of sentiment will there re- | 


I could not 
learn definitely but the probability is that these 
large gatherings were overflow meetings, coming 
just before or during the Yearly gatherings near 
at hand. The old house was situated in what is 
now the graveyard, across the road from the new 
building and was torn down about 1876. 

The present Deep River meeting-house is of 
brick and built in 1875, but from poor foundation, 
or, so some think, from the Charleston earthquake 
in 1883, the walls are so disjointed that the sides 





and ends are held together by iron rods, as at 
Springfield. Though built 32 years ago, joint 
' sessions were in view, and, until that time 
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came about, a curtain divided men and women | an found the last injunctions of Moses to his 


Friends in their monthly and Quarterly meetings. 
This so bordered on the superfluous, not to say 
ridiculous, that it was gladly discarded when joint 
sessions were authorized. The pastor is Joseph 
Potts, 72 years old, and from Philadelphia, which 
he left in 1858. The attendance is from thirty to 
sixty-five, and, while ever prosperous, the meet- 
ing is not in an encouraging condition now. Some 
Chester county and North Jersey people settled 
here, among whom were the Mendenhalls and 
Lundys. The first are here yet, in small numbers, 
but none of the last. We found the meeting-house 
open and the minister inside resting from manual 
labors, as he had just been repairing the outside 
steps, and engaged in reading and meditation, 
which was done without interruption in this lonely 
place. The house is on the edge of a wood, and 
the large graveyard is just across the road, a pub- 
lic burying ground, with the prominent stones 
found in such, though much neglect is manifest. 
From being an old settlement, a large number of 
Friends have been buried here and in unmarked 
graves. 

Returning to High Point we went toa new 
meeting-house called Oak Hill. It is 30 x 45 feet 
and has some thirty members and is somewhat 
isolated, although a fine public school building has 
been erected close by. We would wonder where 
the pupils came from in this wilderness, did we 
not know the family sizes here. We took views 
of all these meeting-houses, and were only sorry 
that we could find none more ancient than this 
named. The fact is, from the itinerary of travel- 
ing Friends among these people, the first meeting- 
houses were of logs, with earthen floors. These 
were made to last until later ones were built which 
have been torn down or remodeled. ° 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 36. Ninth month 15th. 
MOSES PLEADING WITH ISRAEL. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Beware lest thou forget the Lord.—Derurt. 
6: 12. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Deuteronomy 6: 1-15. 
Our lesson is taken from Deuteronomy, which is 
now generally believed to be the book that was 
found in the temple in the time of Josiah, 622 
’ B. ©. Modern Bible students mostly agree that 
this book was written either in the early years of 
Josiah’s reign or in the time of Manasseh or Heze- 
kiah. One reason for thinking that it was. not 
written until long after the time of Moses is that 
it describes a stage of civilization which did not 
exist until after the Israelites had established 
themselves in the promised land. In Deuteronomy 











| 


people before they crossed over the Jordan. The 
book with the exception of three chapters consists 
of three distinct speeches and two poems recited 
by Moses in the hearing of the people. The nar- 
rative chapters, 27, 31, 34, record doings and say- 
ings of Moses in the last days of his life. 

Our lesson is a part of what is known as the 
second oration of Moses, which is recorded in 
chapters 5-11. In the fifth chapter the ten com- 
mandments are repeated and Moses enjoins upon 
the Israelites that these commands are to be 
obeyed by them and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. The verse that says, ‘‘Thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes,’’ refers 
to the Jewish custom of wearing phylacteries con- 
taining portions of the law, bound upon the arm 
or the forehead. 

When Moses delivered this address the Israelites 
were encamped just opposite Jericho, between the 
eastern bank of the Jordan and the mountains of 
Moab. After they had come safely around the 
land of Edom they went northward around the 
land of Moab until they came to the plain east of 
the Jordan. Two and half tribes had already 
settled on the east side of the river and the others 
were waiting in camp for a suitable time to cross 
the river and take possession of the land on the 
other side. 

In verses 10 and 11 Moses refers to the common 
custom of war. If one people conquered another 
they would come into possession of the houses and 
vineyards of the people who were driven out or 
made subject to them. In the time of prosperity 
which they were about to enjoy Moses feared that 
his people might forget, turn away from the God 
who had preserved them in their wanderings, and 
worship the gods of the people they had conquered, 
many of whom would still continue to dwell among 
them. 

One of the injunctions of Moses is as much 
needed by us to-day as it was by the Hebrews. 
We need to write the law of God upon our hearts, 
and teach it diligently to our children. We need 
to talk about it when we are in our homes and 
when we go out among the people at large. Asa 
rule we give ourselves so much concern for the 
laws made by men, and the customs observed by 
men, that we lose sight of the unchangeable laws 
of God. We forget that only by having his law 
written upon the heart is it possible for men to 
make laws that will promote human welfare. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Finding of the 
Book. How to Learn God’s Laws. 

FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Compare the com- 
mandments as given in Exodus and in Deuteronomy. Find 
on the map the Jordan River, Jericho and the mountains 
of Moab. Describe phylacteries. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1907. 


OUR NEGATIVE TESTIMONIES. 


To those who have found the value of a spirit- 
ual, practical religion that has its basis in actual 
experience and its application in every day life, it 
seems strange that so many can remain satisfied 
with creeds that have had their origin in experi- 
ences of men of distant times and of conditions of 
life entirely different from those we to-day are 
living in, and with forms of worship that have so 
little relation to the actual life we have tolive and 
the solution of the problems with which we find 
ourselves confronted. The churches of the creeds 
and the forms are filled with devotees, while the 
‘‘liberal’’ churches have small and often dwindling 
congregations. The churches of the creeds can 
get the most liberal support for their activities 
and for their propaganda and are recognised by 
the press and by public opinion as the true repre- 
sentatives of religion, while the “‘liberal’’ churches 
have to struggle along with meager support or lie 
dormant, and their members have no prestige by 
virtue of belonging to the advance guard but 
rather are ata disadvantage socially and some- 
times even commercially because of being regard- 
ed as heretical by the public at large. 

The chief reason for this strange state of affairs 
is that the established traditional forms of reli- 
gion are definite and affirmative, while the organi- 
zations for the propagation of the more spiritual 
and more practical religions, having their origin 
in protest and revolt, have dwelt too much on 
freedom and on negatives. In the face of heresy- 
hunting and petty persecution for those who will 
not or cannot conform to the established religious 
views and forms, to rise above all this and be lib- 
eral is a beautiful thing. But mere liberality is 
after all negative. One must do more than give 
up the outworn creed, he must work out and live 
the new religion. A religious society may be 
founded on the doctrine that every one shall be 
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allowed perfect freedom as to belief; but it will 
never grow and become a powerful help to men in 
getting the most out of life if it does not go 
further and propagate a faith in the deeper things 
of life. 

As we look over an inventory of the leading tes- 
timonies of our own Society of Friends, it is 
startling to note how many of them have come to 
be usually expressed in negative wording. 
‘*Silence’’ to the uninitiated means absence of 
many things in worship that to the public gener- 
ally are looked upon not as evils but as most ex- 
cellent things; music, responsive service, intellec- 
tual and entertaining sermons. If we go about 
preaching merely the absence of these things in wor- 
ship we are not likely to gain the attention even of 
those who are looking about for something better. 
What is the meaning of our worship, what is the 
saving power of the principle and practice that 
makes us find profit and the highest pleasure in 
sitting together in silence? A _ proclaiming of 
these things would interest at once those who are 
earnestly seeking for help in the highest living. 

Negative, too, is the form in which we have come 
to express our other most distinctive testimonies: 
a free ministry or against a professional ministry, 
opposition to creeds, non-use of the sacraments. 
Even our most practical philanthropic _ testi- 
monies have fallen into the negative form: peace 
or non-resistance, temperance and abstinence from 
the use of tobacco, simplicity—refraining from 
language ordinarily in use, from the styles and 
extravagances in ordinary use, keeping within 
the bounds of our circumstances. 

To those who know and practice all these testi- 
monies they are not negative. It is only that, 
during the period of inactivity of our Society, 
there ceased to be any eager effort to make known 
to others these saving truths. We céased to form- 
ulate them in such manner as to make them easily 
intelligible to all the people about us. The first 
Friendly preachers could not have used this nega- 
tive language. The common people as you find 
them on the streets and about the countryside 
would not have stood for hours to listen to men 
who kept telling them they were not to do this 
and they were not to do that. Nor would the 
preachers have kept up their enthusiasm for hours 
if their message had been but these colorless neg- 
atives. They would soon have run out of things 
to say, as we do to-day. We are impatient of a 
preacher who talks for more than an hour, some- 
times if he talks anything like that long. This is 
because we are not hearing vital things that take 
hold of our very lives and that make us realize 
what manner of men we are, and what manner of 
men we might be. 
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In preparing ourselves for the new work that is 
opening up before us on all sides, we need to over- 
haul all our testimonies, see what they really mean 
to us in our actual lives, and what they may mean 
to others, and then formulate them in such lan- 
guage that they will take hold, and not repel; so 
that people will recognize that there is something 
better than the beliefs and forms they have been 
putting their faith in. Then their empty forms 
and unreal beliefs will be abandoned without re- 
gret and will be left behind as of no more use. 


—_—_==S=_— 


Writing of the Summer School Movement in 
England, the editor of Friends’ Quarterly Exam- 
iner, says:‘‘On the whole, it is probably the finest 
piece of ‘Mission’ work the Society has accom- 
plished within its own borders during the last ten 
years. ’’ 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


On the 10th inst., after the abundant summer 
showers had carpeted the ‘‘ Vale of Kennett’’ with 
the velvety green of springtime, a company of 
friends gathered in the cemetery at Longwood to 
lay to rest the worn-out body of Ziba Way. 
Eighty-seven years ago he was born almost in 
sight of this burial place. His wasa long, con- 
cerned and strenuous life, in the best sense of 
that word. When the conflict for the freedom of 
a race needed recruits, he threw the vigor of his 
young: manhood into the struggle. When the 
battle was over and the victory won, he did not 
rest on his laurels, but interested himself in other 
good causes that needed assistance, and labored to 
improve human conditions for the larger good of 
men. For several years he made his home with 
his daughter, Mabel P. Foulke, of Flushing, Long 
Island, and in that home he spent the evening of 
his life, until the dawn of the larger morning. 
As we laid the tired body away, no strains of lofty 
music in dirge or psalm were heard, but the sing- 
ing birds, whose life-long friend he was, sang a 
roundelay of victory; the sun, which had struggled 
with the clouds all day, showed his face and 
smiled in the open grave. It isa fitting spot for 
a moral hero’s resting-place. Hardby is the grave 
of Bayard Taylor, and around about lie the re- 
mains of Oliver Johnson, Isaac and Dinah Men- 
denhall, Chandler Darlington, Samuel Pennock, 
and other men and women of that moral warfare 
which tried men’s souls, and tested the loyalty of 
their service. In this company Ziba Way bore a 
serviceable and honorable part. 

The morning of the 11th, we wended our way to 
Dover, New Jersey. Two miles from the little 
“iron city’? is the old Randolph meeting-house. 
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The structure was built in 1774. For years it was 
the home of the Randolph Preparative meeting, 
part of Hardwick Monthly Meeting, the compan- 
ion-meeting being forty miles away at Hardwick, 
then in Sussex county, but now in Warren. Hard- 
wick meeting and meeting-house both have disap- 
peared. Randolph meeting was laid down long 
years ago, and no public Friends’ meeting has 
been held in the ancient structure for more than a 
quarter of acentury. The Lundy family in the 
early days resided at Hardwick, and without 
doubt Benjamin, the pioneer abolitionist. as boy 
and young man, sat on the quaint, hard benches 
of the Randolph meeting-house. The, meeting on 
the eleventh brought twice as many people to the 
little old meeting-house on the hill as could either 
stand or sit inside. The house itself can hardly 
be described, but it is of the most primitive con- 
struction. Roughly hewn and uncovered timbers 
make its frame-work, and the plainest straight- 
backed benches its seats. The gallery is simply a 
rude loft, with an opening a few feet square in 
the ceiling. This permits sounds to ascend to the 
overhead worshippers, but they are unable to see 
or be seen from the first floor. Visitors present 
on this occasion were William and Anna M. Jack- 
son, of New York, and Margaret F. and Sarah L. 
Vail of Plainfield, N. J. The only members of our 
Society residing in the vicinity of the meeting- 
house are James W. Brotherton, and his sister, 
Rachel Vail. She has been an invalid for years, 
and is now confined to her bed. But she isa 
phenomenally cheerful invalid, whose cheery voice 
and almost youthful face belie her four-score 
years, as they show the perennial sweetness of 
her spirit, and the uplifting power of her simple 
faith. 

The 18th inst. the annual pilgrimage was made 
to the Peach Lake meeting-house, in Westchester 
county, New York, near the Connecticut line. A 
restful night at the home of Lindley and Emma 
Hunt, at Golden’s Bridge, made good preparation 
for the day that followed, ideal as to its weather 
conditions, and memorable as to its experiences. 
At Pundy’s Station, the automobiles of Clayton 
Nichols and his neighbor Van Gall, men who have 
their summer homes near the meeting-house, 
quickly carried the visitors to a pleasant grove on 
the banks of Peach Lake, where the company took 
lunch and then proceeded to the meeting-house at 
three o’clock. In the party were Lindley and 
Emma Hunt, Ellwood and Luella M. Burdsall, 
Richard and Mary Burdsall, Henry M. Haviland, 
Arthur Bussell, Phebe and Sarah Murray, Henry 
W. and Eliza M. Wilbur. At the meeting, which 
was attended by about three hundred people, 
James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., a Friend of the 
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‘other branch’’ gave a most interesting historical 
sketch of the establishment of Friends’ settle- 
ments and meetings in Eastern New York. It 
was stated that the Peach Lake meeting-house, 
built in 1762, was the first house of worship 
erected in that township. The people who annu- 
ally attend the meeting in this old house, come 
from a keen desire to attend a Friends’ meeting, 
and not from curiosity. The visitors this year 
saw that some kindly hand had been working 
wonders with the meeting-house property. The 
grounds comprise three acres, with a broad front 
on the state road. Clayton Nichols, whose home 
is next door, has built a handsome stone wall and 
terrace along the entire meeting-house frontage, 
and has otherwise labored to make the property 
attractive. He deserves and receives the kindest 
appreciation from the Friends of New York Year- 
ly Meeting, and especially from the Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, under 
whose concern the annual meetings are held at 
this point. H. W. W. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE. 

The tenth annual Convention of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America will be held in the Armory, 
Norfolk, Virginia, Ninth month 16th-19th, inclu- 
sive. On the evening of the 16th (Second-day) 
Howard H. Russell, D. D., of New York, will 
respond to the ‘‘greetings’’ and Hon. C. M. Trick- 
ett of Kansas City, Kan., will deliver an address 
on the ‘‘Cleansing of a Large City.”’ 

The day sessions on the 17th will be taken up 
with business. In the evening there will bea 
devotional and song service, followed by the 
annual addresses of the president, Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson of Chattanooga, Tenn., and of the 
superintendent, Rev. P. A. Baker of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On the 18th there will be reports of the Legis- 
lative Superintendent, and of the work done in 
the various states; in the evening the address will 
be given by Gov. R. B. Glenn of North Carolina. 

On the morning of the 18th, Rev. G. K. Stark 
of Evanston, Ill., will discuss ‘‘The Immigrant 
and the Liquor Traffic;’’ in the afternoon Supt. 
J. K. Shields of Chicago will deliver an address 
on “‘A New Chapter from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles;’’ in the evening there will be an address by 
Gov. J. Frank Hanly of Indiana and music by the 
J. G. Dailey Quartette of Philadelphia. For full 
information concerning the Superintendents’ and 
Workers’ Conference, the Convention of the 
National League and National Temperance Day, 
write Rev. J. W. West, 28 North Ninth St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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DUANESBURG HALF YEARLY MEETING. 
CENTENARY OF QUAKER STREET. 
[From The Evening Star of Schenectady, N. Y.] 

This village [Quaker Street, New York State] 
celebrated on Sunday, Eighth month 18th, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the erection of the old 
Quaker meeting-house which has for many years 
been a landmark in the village. The building isa 
two story frame structure, standing on the north 
side of Main Street. On one side are sheds and 
in the rear is the old Quaker cemetery where lie 
buried the dead of past generations. The exterior 
of the building is plain and devoid of ornament as 
befits the house of worship of a people, one of 
whose tenets is simplicity of dress and language. 
The Duanesburg half-yearly meeting occurred on 
Sunday and was continued to-day. There was an 
unusually large gathering of men and women 
prominent in the Society of Friends. Among the 
speakers were Robert Barnes, of White Plains; 
Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada; L. 
V. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie; Maria Carey, of 
Albany; Mr. and Mrs. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
and Mrs. M. J. Hoag, of Quaker Street. 

The exercises began with a devotional meeting 
at 1l a.m. Sunday, with addresses by Mr. George 
T. Powell, Mr. L. V. Gardner and Isaac Wilson. 
At 3 o’clock the centennial exercises were held, 
lasting until 5 o’clock. A union devotional service 
was held Sunday evening in the Christian Church 
at 7.30. At 10a.m. Monday a preaching service 
led by Isaac Wilson and L. V. Gardner. This was 
followed by a business meeting which concluded 
the exercises. 

At the centennial exercises, after a few intro- 
ductory remarks by Mr. Powell, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Hoag delivered an interesting address, sketching 
briefly the history of the society and its earlier 
houses of worship. Mrs. Hoag is an interesting 
speaker, thoroughly conversant with her subject 
and was listened to with the closest attention. 
She said in part: ‘‘We celebrate to-day the cen- 
tennial of this dear old meeting-house. One hun- 
dred years it has seen the seasons come and go. 

**In 1790 the Society was organized and meet- 
ings held, but it was ten years later that the first 
meeting for discipline was established. The com- 
mittee consisted of Bazzillar Bunker, John Allen, 
Enoch Dorland, Hannah Storms, John Gurney and 
Ammon Hayden. The first clerk appointed was 
Isaac Gaige, the grandfather of our townsman and 
postmaster, D. H. C. Gaige. 

“The first representatives appointed to attend 
the monthly meeting, then held at Coeymans, 
were Philip Hoag and Brownell Lake& At this 
meeting Brownell Lake was appointed to have the 
care of the log meeting-house, provide wood and 
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build fires during the winter, for which service 
he received 28 shillings. 

‘‘A ten foot frame addition to the log meeting- 
house was erected in 1804, but did not long meet 
the needs of the rapidly growing Society. 

‘‘On the 10th day of the Fourth month, 1805, we 
find the following entry: ‘This meeting, taking 
into view the crowded situation of our meeting on 
account of the smallness of the house a4 
Friends appear to be united in building a new 
meeting-house on the farm of John and 
Job Burdick near the northeast corner of said 
farm, size 48 ft. by 32 ft., 20 ft. posts. Estimated 
cost 550 pounds.’ We find no further mention 
made of the building until the fall of 1806, when 
the Duanesburg monthly meeting is directed to 
raise their proportion of the money to complete 
the building of the meeting-house at Quaker 
Street. 

‘It seems strange to us that no mention is made 
in any record we can find of the first meeting held 


in this house, no expression of thankfulness and | 


satisfaction in occupying their large and commo- 
dius house of worship. Yet it is characteristic of 
Friends in that early day and of the sweet sim- 
plicity of their lives. The rapid growth of the 


Society in the early part of the 19th century is 
shown by the establishment of new meetings in 
other places and the erection of new meeting- 


houses. 
‘*Friends’ schools were also established in every 
neighborhood where there was a Friends meeting 


and were liberally supported. There seems to | 


have been no record kept of births and deaths till 
1810. 

‘‘Among those who were prominent in those 
early days are Isaac Gaige, who was a beloved 
minister for nearly fifty years, dying in 1864, 
aged nearly 95; Isaac Stevens, also for many years 
a minister and Benjamin Estes (father of our es- 
teemed friend Ira Estes) and Joel Moore. Others, 
less prominent but faithful workers were John 


Chadwick, Nathaniel Mead, Eliza Macomber, Pa- | 


tience and Eliza Smith, William and Martha Chad- 
wick, Samuel B. Davenport, Isaac Quimby and 


partitions which separated the men’s and women’s 
meetings, they having been held in joint session 
since 1875. 

‘‘Our members are few. 


there cannot help clustering around this place and 
at this time memories of the days that are gone— 
the services and the ministry of those who we be- 
lieve have passed over to a higher life.’’ 
Following Mrs. Hoag’s address, Maria Carey of 





Albany gave a brief sketch of the history of the 
Albany Quarterly meeting, after which Mrs. C. E. 
Washburn read a poem, ‘‘ The Quaker of Olden 
Time.’’ Mrs. George T. Powell of Ghent gave a 
historical sketch of the meetings at Athens, 
Ghent, Chatham and Hudson. 

Then followed reminiscences of Aaron M. 
Powell, the celebrated Quaker minister and anti- 
slavery agitator and lecturer, by his brother, 
George T. Powell of Ghent. 

Mr. L. V. Gardner of Poughkeepsie gave a short 
address on ‘‘The Work Each One Must Do.’’ Isaac 
Wilson of Bloomfield, Canada, then gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Individual Religion.’’ Dr. C. H. Moore 
of Albany read a letter written by his great 
grandmother, Mrs. Sibel Moore in 1813. 

The, Rev. W. Stanton Potter of the Christian 
Church was invited to speak and responded brief- 
ly, closing the services with an invitation to all to 
attend the union services at the Christian Church 
in the evening. 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. 


The second reunion of the old pupils of Byberry 
Friends’ School was held at the pleasant grounds 
of Byberry Meeting on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
17th, 1907. The uncertainty of the weather in the 
morning doubtless was responsible for there being 
about a hundred less in attendance than last year 
though the grounds presented quite an air of fes- 
tivity when upwards of three hundred old pupils 
and families, teachers and others had gathered. 

The pupils ranged in age from 85 years down to 
the little tots just entering school life and the fact 
that so many of these oldest living ex-pupils took 
such an interest in the occasion and the organiza- 
tion was encouragement to continue it. To hear 
them speak of their school days in the early thir- 
ties and exhibit rewards of merit dated 1833 and 
34 and like periods was tothe younger generations 
both instructive and interesting. It wasa time 
when we of more recent years lost our individu- 
ality and were known for the day as but the 
grandchildren of our grandparents— an experience 


| novel and exceedingly pleasant. 
Francis Hoag. On the 25th of Fourth month, | 
1885, a committee was appointed to remove the | 


After the open air lunch, when families gath- 
ered from greater and lesser distances, three gen- 
erations together being no unusual sight, two 


| o’clock and the gathering in the meeting-house 
_ came all too soon. 
What shall be the | 
future of this meeting? None of us can tell, but | 
| an association were read, as submitted by the com- 
| mittee on organization appointed a year ago, and 


Harry S. Bonner presided and 
first directed attention to the forming of a per- 
manent organization. Resolutions to govern such 


adopted by the present body. The decision as to 
the frequency of holding these reunions was left 
with the committee in charge. The nominating 
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committee made its report and the following offi- 
cers were named for the future: President, Edwin 
K. Bonner; vice president, Sarah Harned Folwell; 
general secretary, Arabella Carter; registering 
secretary, Miriam Tomlinson; treasurer, Rowland 
Comly. 

At the conclusion of the business a poem written 
by Sarah Harned Folwell of Philadelphia was read 
by Ida R. B. Edgerton. It dealt very pleasantly 
with the scenes of former days and thoughts in- 
duced thereby. A paper prepared by Achsah A. 
Tomlinson of Fox Chase, Pa., on ‘‘How can this 
- Association be made of permanent benefit?’’ was 
read by Miriam Tomlinson and pointed out the 
good to be derived from this intermingling in re- 
unions where old friendships may be renewed, and 
the ultimate good which may accrue to the, school 
by having sucha strong organization directly 
arising from and belonging to it. 

William Penrose of Hartford, Conn., then spoke 
in a most interesting manner of his early life at 
the school more than half a century ago, and 
dwelt tenderly on what the school had done for 
the men and women of to-day, saying men and 
women in advanced life, their children and grand- 
children, and the children and grandchildren of 
those who are dwelling in the Great Beyond “‘‘are 
happy in the fact that they were pupils in this 
quiet school that has opened its doors to all 
classes, and zealously furnished them with valu- 
able elementary instruction.’’ 

Edward Phillips, M. D. of Cape May, N. J., 
was the first of the old pupils to give ‘‘Incidents 
in School Life’’ and recalled them vividly after a 
lapse of 61 years. Helen Comly White of Lans- 
downe in her paper read by her sister Anna, por- 
trayed vividly the childish scenes as they arose in 
her mind’s eye. S. Evelyn Knight of Tacony, 
Pa., herself a teacher for some years, told of 
pranks played with two colleagues, of the long 
meeting hours on Fifth-days ete. 


spirited descriptions of boyish schemes caused 
peals of laughter from his hearers, who doubtless 
saw in them counterparts of their own school days. 
At the close Arabella Carter read a little poem 
‘‘Over the Hill to School,’’ and the meeting ad- 
journed. Then the broken threads of conversa- 
tion were resumed among those who had not met 
in many instances for 20, 30 and perhaps 50 years, 
and gladly welcomed this opportunity as one of 
mutual pleasure. 

We believe Wm. Penrose but echoed the feeling of 
many in his closing remarks, when he said: ‘‘ And 
now with only a few of three score years and ten 
ahead of me, I am happy to congratulate my fel- 
low schoolmates as well as those who date their 


Wm. P. Bonner | 
of Somerton, Pa., concluded the series and his 











attendance many years later, upon the formation 
of the Society of Old Pupils, aiming to keep alive 
memories of this old and hallowed school and to 
maintain an interest in its future work.”’ 
ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


. 


YEARLY MEETING. 


[Following is the leading article in Western Work, (Os- 
caloosa, Ia.) for Eighth month. The Yearly Meeting be- 
gan on the 27th. It is one of the fourteen American 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with London. ] 

The annual gathering of the Friends Church of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting is near at hand, and many 
are already planning to attend. Shall we pause 
fora moment to ask ourselves a few questions? 
What does it mean to be a member of a church? 
What is your conception of the mission of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting? 

As you formulate your answer to this question 
are you taking into account how Iowa Yearly 
Meeting should co-operate with all the other 
Friends Yearly Meetings? 

As your view expands do you catch the sweep 
of a great world movement to bring the world to 
Christ and the part that Friends should have in 
this? As one proceeds with this enlarged and en- 
larging view, a danger point is reached and we 
drift away from a clear realization of a personal 
responsibility. But the personal obligation can 
never be conceived until one in some measure 
catches the inspiration that comes from compre- 
hending this larger view. You are a member of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting and expect to do your part. 
Are you making prayerful inquiry to make this 
out? A man who has taken stock in a corporation 
has interest in the annual gathering of that com- 
pany somewhat in proportion to the amount of 
stock owned or invested. How much stock in 
Iowa Yearly Meeting do you find that you possess 
determined by this method? Some one says, ‘‘It 
is not important that I be there.’’ There are two 
view points from which this conclusion might be 
reached, that of giving and receiving and who 
will say that they are not both important for the 
same individual? This expression usually arises 
from the view point of one not being able to con- 
tribute spiritually, overlooking in some measure 
the privilege indicated from the other view point 
that of receiving. 

But it is entirely unsafe to minimize what God 
may do through even his weakest instrumentality. 
An important doctrine of Friends is certainly the 
priesthood of believers which can mean nothing 
short of every one performing his part in the 
spiritual worship. If you are not a regular at- 
tender of Iowa Yearly Meeting would it not be 
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well to earnestly consider whether you should not 
be present when the work of the year is reviewed 
and the spiritual dividends declared? Reconsider 
if you had thought of not coming. 


War talk means planting the seeds of bitterness 
and antagonism in the heart and these seeds will 
grow, more rapidly perhaps than any of us can 
understand, into buncombe, effrontery and ulti- 
mately the overt act and the deed of viclence. 
Much is made in these days in some quarters of 
the power of suggestion. A fell suggestion is 
dangerous. Let us talk not of war but of peace. 


~— Unity (Chicago. ) 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 


O, the friends we find in this good old wor!d, 
Loyal, and loving, and true, and strong, 

That are glad with us when our hearts rejoice, 
And staunch and helpful when things go wrong! 


O, the friends we lose in this sad old world, 
The friends who whisper a long good-bye, 
And the friends who grant us never a word— 
The friends who change, and the friends who die! 


We each have murmured our broken plaint: 
**O, the vanished hand with its tender touch, 

And the old-time glance, and the old-time word— 
The faith and the friendship that meant so much!’’ 


Yet the friends we find in this glad old world— 
Friends worth the finding, say what you will. 
Who share our sorrows, our hopes, our joys, 
And love us with boldness through good and ill. 


Jean Blewett. 


DEATHS. 


BENNETT.—Suddenly on Eighth month 13th, 1907, at 
Hastings-upon-Hudson, New York, of tubercular menin- 
gitis, Ruth Allen, only daughter of R. Grant and Eliza 
Holmes Bennett, aged 2 years, 11 months, and 12 days. 


HULL.—At Forest Hill, Md. on Seventh month §8lst, 
1907, A. Haviland Hull, in the seventieth year of his age. 
A. Haviland Hull was born in Westchester Co., New 
York and came to Maryland with his parents, Abel A. and 
Almira Ann Hull, in the fall of 1848. He wasa valued 
member of Little Falls Monthly, Forest Particular, and 
Baltimore Quarterly and Yearly Meeting of Friends, for 
many years an elder, and regular in the attendance of all 
meetings, zealous and active in their deliberations and 
aways ready to bear testimony to the truth, as he saw it. 
In other denominations he was held in the highest esteem, 
as was attested by the many calls and invitations he re- 
ceived to participate in their funeral services. He was 
often sought to perform the ‘‘last sad rites,’’ by those of 
no religious persuasion and to them gave freely of his 
time. In matters of a secular nature and in temperance 
work he was both active and influential always taking a 
leading part in that which pertained to the public good; 
his usefulness in this respect was appreciated and his loss 
will be keenly felt. To neglect here, in some especial 
manner, to refer to him as a man of unusual force and 
character would be an injustice to his memory. In the 
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matter of possessing a retentive memory, he may well be 
spoken of as a prodigy among men. He was particularly 
familiar with the Bible and among English authors of 
note there were but few from whom he could not quote 
at length and without hesitation, on a moment’s notice. 
His funeral was from Forest Meeting-house and it was 
probably the largest gathering of the kind ever witnessed 
in the community. The service, conducted after the plain 
and simple manner of cur Society, with the addition of 
two hymnal offerings, was participated in by friendly 
clergymen of the Episcopalian and Methodist persuasions, 
Seneca P. Broomell opening the meeting with feeling re- 
marks, F. BR. oh. 


GRAVENOR.—Died at the home of her uncle, Edgar 
Eastburn, near London Grove, Pa. , on Eighth month 6th, 1907, 
Bertha Baily Gravenor, wife of George D. Gravenor of 
Darby, Pa., in the 26th year of her age. She wasa 
member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. Her remains 
were interred in Doe Run Friends’ Burying-ground. 
Although young in years, she was ever thoughtful of those 
around her. She died with the words of that beautiful 
prayer on her lips: ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’” We 
feel assured God has given her one of his many mansions. 


Those we love when gone before 
Must lead our thoughts to Heaven; 

And when our treasure safe is stored, 
Our hearts are surely given. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, the International Peace worker of 
England, is announced to address the Friends’ Association 
at Byberry Meeting-house, at their next meeting, Ninth 
month Ist. 


A report to the Meeting for Sufferings of London 
Yearly Meeting respecting the old Friends’ Burial Ground 
at Pyrmont, Germany, shows that it is in good order. 
The form in which its ownership has now been registered 
renders fresh enrolment of tustees from time to time need- 
less. 


Mr. Frederic Passy, the indefatigable leader of the 
peace movement in France and dean of the entire body of 
European peace workers, celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day on the 20th of May. Though almost entirely blind, 
he still retains remarkable vigor of thought and speech, 
and frequently addresses large audiences with great force 
and effectiveness. — Advocate of Peace, 


Dr. Robert Spence Watson, president of the British 
Peace Society, and single arbitrator of more than a hun- 
dred British labor disputes, has been made by King Ed- 
ward a Privy Councilor. Dr. Watson isa Friend anda 
peace man of the most unequivocal kind. 


—Advocate of Peace. 


Arrangements have been made for E. Howard Brown to 
give a lecture on Peace Wednesday evening during Yearly 
Meeting [Iowa Yearly Meeting of ‘‘Friends’ Church.’’] 
This will be illustrated by stereopticon views and Friends 
may expect a most helpful evening.— Western Work. 


The increased facilities at Penn College [at Oscaloosa, 
Ia.] for the coming year, will give an added reason for 
Friends supporting their own school. The improved op- 
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portunities in the Normal Course, in the Business and 
Music Departments, and the Gymnasium will be greatly 
appreciated. If you are not familiar with the opportu- 
nities at Penn in these or any other lines you should feel 
free to write for information.— Western Work. 


During the season when ministers are taking vacations 
in the mountains or by the sea and the places of worship 
and social gathering in the cities are closed, it is interest- 
ing to note, in the following item from The American 
Friend, how a superintendent of evangelistic work among 
the Friends’ churches of New York state spends his sum- 
mer months: 

‘*The Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting has given J. Lindley Spicer 
leave of absence for two months (Seventh and Eighth) to 
enable him to study social and economic conditions in New 
York city. He has roomed at the N. Y. Colored Mission 
and his particular work has been in connection with the 
N. Y. branch of the International Christian Police Asso- 
ciation, which he helped to organize fifteen years ago. 
He attended the ‘‘Summer School of Philanthropy,’’ and 
upon First-days was in attendance at Friends’ meetings at 
Twentieth Street or in Brooklyn, Some of the results of 
his observations we shall print from time to time in 
The American Friend.’’ 


Mary S. Parry writes from London: ‘‘We have a coach- 
ing trip to the Lakes, and expect to sail from Liverpool 
Sept. 7th for Boston, then on to Philadelphia. We have 
had ard still are having a most enjoyable trip, which 
consists of Holland, France (the chateau country), the 
Channel Islands, and now England, with a bit of Wales in 
prospect.’’ 


Among those who will be in attendance at the ‘‘School 
for Study’’ at George School will be Charles Peplar and 
wife, the former, an associate with T. Edmund Harvey in 
the settlement work of Toynbee Hall, London. 


Martha J. Warner, in a personal letter writes concern- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting: ‘‘We hada very good Yearly 
Meeting, full of earnest, honest endeavor and though no 
ministering Friends favored us, the spirit of Christ per- 
vaded the several sittings.’’ 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Concord Friends’ 
Meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Ninth month Ist, 
at three o’clock. Those Friends who cannot attend the 
morning meeting, and who are desirous of being with us 
in the afternoon, will be met at Darlington Station, West 
Chester R. R., at 1.55 p.m. Trains for Darlington Sta- 
tion leave Philadelphia at 12.49 p.m,, Media at 1.31 p.m., 
and West Chester at 12.35 p.m. As no visiting Friends 
attended the Concord Circular Meeting one year ago, we 
thought their absence was due to the Conference being 
held at Mountain Lake Park. We are firm in the faith 
that the Circular Meeting to be held on Ninth month Ist 
will receive the needed care of concerned Friends, when 
they learn of the transportation to be provided from Dar- 
lington Station. 


LEWIS PALMER, RALPH M. HARVEY, JOSEPH SHORTRIDGE. 


A very pleasant event at Buck Hill Falls was a kair 
for the Schofield School at Aiken, S. C. The spirit of 
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helpfulness was in the atmosphere and dear women knit 
and sewed to make beautiful things. Even the gentlemen 
helped. Dr. Knox, with his pen knife made small para- 
quets out of milk weed pods and pinned them on a green 
branch or swung ina little hoop. Mr. Rife cut from 
rhododendron roots little pitchers and napkin rings that 
sold readily. In less than two hours the tables were 
about empty and $230 realized. 


Many of the western meetings will be visited in Ninth 
month by Samuel P. Zavitz of Lobo Meeting, Coldstream, 
Ontario, Canada. Besides attending Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing at Clear Creek, Ill., and the meetings of the inter- 
yearly meeting committee on Isolated Members, to be held 
at the time and place of the Yearly Meeting, he will 
attend Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting at Genoa, Nebraska, 
the lst and 2nd of Ninth month; and Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting at West Liberty. Ia. Between these two 
occasions the time will be spent among the meetings and 
Friends of Iowa. 


After all Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting is to be held 
at Genoa, on the new date, Ninth month Ist and 2nd. It 
had been arranged to have it at this time and was so 
announced in this column. It seemed, however, that it 
would be impossible to make the arrangements; on account 
of the death of a Friend on whom all had grown to depend 
for many years back in arranging matters of this kind. 
But it has now been finally decided to go forward with the 
arrangements in spite of discouragements and difficulties 
in the way and the meetings will be held on the date 
announced in this column in the issue of Eighth month 
10th, Ninth month Ist and 2nd. This decision did not 
reach us in time to forestall the notice of change back to 
the old date that appeared last week. Samuel P. Zavitz 
of Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, is expected in attendance 
at the meetings. 


Those who have credentials as delegates to the Congress 
of Religious Liberals in Boston, will bear in mind that 
there is a dollar membership fee. This can be paid at 
any time. Those who have not sent their dollar either 
directly or indirectly, will save confusion after the arrival 
in Boston, by forwarding the fee to Charles W. Wendte, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., stating that they hold 
credentials from the Friends’ General Conference Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. That 
will enable the secretary in Boston to make the proper 
credit and classification. 


The following communication [which we find in The 
Friend (Phila).] is the result of a concern of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, Mass.—and sent to each delegate indi- 
vidually :— 


Delegate from the United States 
to the Hague Conference. 
Esteemed friend :— 

The Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends in Massachu- 
setts held at South Yarmouth on the second of Eighth 
month, 1907, desires to express its sincere sympathy with 
thee in thy responsible relation to future peace on earth. 
Whether this becomes advanced or retarded by any of the 
American delegates to your Conference, is doubtless a 
concern of serious thought in thy mind. 

We would encourage thee in thy watchfulness at every 
turn of affairs for the things which make for peace, or for 
mitigation of the agonies of warfare; or the exemption of 
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unoffending persons or property equally on land and on 
sea, and in all things on which the Spirit of the Prince of 
Peace may give thee light; well believing, with Him, 
that ‘‘he that doeth Truth comes to the Light, that his 
deeds may be manifest that they are wrought in God.’’ 

So may a foretaste of the future peace of which thou 
art an appointed instrument, abound in thy heart. 


M. A. Swirt, Clerk. 


The following letter to Griffith John of Elysburg, Pa., 
from a former resident of Eastern Pennsylvania, will be 
of interest to the many Friends to whom the people and 
places mentioned are familiar: ‘‘I am receiving sample 
copies of Friends’ Intelligencer, although I have been read- 
ing them in bunches for years as Sister Mattie loans them 
in winter time while the days are cold and evenings long, 
but I admit that berries fresh from the vine are a little 
better than the canned goods. In one of these copies, 
page 448, in Mickleton, N. J., I enjoyed a visit in my 
mind with William’s daughter Mary and her husband, J. 
Omar Heritage, and I thought ‘‘How a Day May be Lost’’ 
by not catching the opportunity. I remember her in 1892 
as we buggy rode with others of her family twenty-five 
miles to Millville and sat on First-day in Fishing Creek 
Meeting-house, where I attended many years before a 
county teachers’ institute when William Burgess was su- 
perintendent of public schools. 

In that First-day morning meeting I thought I recog- 
nized in the aisle the old cannon stove with its cast iron 
body nicely white washed as it was in the days of the 
county institute and that was several years before the 
Civil War; and I remembered that the question was asked 
by one of the instructors, ‘‘Why was the stove white 
washed?’’ Many different answers were made but his 
reason was not given. He made a nice point of it, how- 
ever, as he did on the spider that spins its web. Jacob 
Kester said inv the yard, ‘‘I can’t see yet how the little 
bug can tie his string from post to post comparatively 
tight and not even break its thread.’’ This was fifty 
years ago, and spiders are still spinning, but fine spun 
stories were more rare then than they are to-day. 

A few years ago I saw a notice in the Intelligencer of a 
Friends’ Association in Columbus, Ohio, and as my 
daughter, Adelia, had just moved to that city an entire 
stranger, I wrote the secretary, John Carpenter, her ad- 
dress as I knew she and her family would be glad to meet 
any of ‘‘papa’s people.’’ They become more than mere 
acquaintances. I have never met John Carpenter but I 
now understand that he and our good lady friend, Josie 
Ward, who lives across the street here in Sterling, were 
both in their younger days good listeners to the preaching 
of Ezekiel Roberts at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 

I notice an editorial of page 456 of Seventh month 20th, 
on ‘‘Peace and Public Education,’’ and asI had made a 
speech on ‘‘Patriotic Day,’’ on the preceding Memorial 
Day to children in our Stirling School, after comparing 
the views of each other, I am glad to know that none may 
say that mine were borrowed. I often thought that I 
would like to visit the battlefield of Cedar Creek, Va., 
where I was twice wounded in one day and a prisoner for 
several hours, but now I would rather go back to that old 
meeting-house near Bear Gap where I understand that 
there will be held a picnic Eighth month 17th, and proba- 
bly some kind of services in the good old building where I 
so many times listened to the preaching of Uncle Perry 
and Aunt Rebecca, and also of Uncle Reuben, who lived 
little farther away. 


Sterling, Ili. Geo. D. JoHN. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDY. 


[To be held at George School, Pa., from Eighth month 

3lst to Ninth month 13th, 1907.] 
PROGRAM. 

Seventh-day: Eighth month 31: Evening, lecture. 
Second-day: Morning, First Period, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
‘*The History of Doctrine—The Early Creeds;’’ second 
period, ‘‘Study of the Prophets;’’ third period, George A. 
Walton, introducing ‘‘Study Course for Teachers in Syn- 
optic Gospels.’’ Evening, lecture. 

Third-day: Morning, first period, Dr. Wm. Byron For- 
bush, of Detroit, Mich., ‘‘Some Suggestions as to Teach- 
ing Boys;’’ second period, ‘‘Study of the Prophets;’’ 
third period, Dr. Forbush, ‘‘The Way a Boy Does His 
Thinking.’’ Evening, lecture by Dr. Forbush, ‘‘The 
Gang.’’ 

Fourth-day: Morning, first period, Herbert G. Wood, 
Cambridge, England, ‘‘The Portrait of Jesus in the Syn- 
optic Gospels;’’ second period, ‘‘The Philanthropic Move- 
ment in the Society of Friends. How to Advertise and 
Conduct a philanthropic Meeting;’’ Henry W. Wilbur; 
third period, Dr. Forbush, ‘‘The Boy’s Body.’’ Evening, 
lecture by Dr. Forbush, ‘‘The Way of God With a Boy.’’ 

Fifth-day: Morning, first period, ‘‘Social or Civic 
Study;’”’ second period, Herbert G. Wood, continuing 
‘*The Portrait of Jesus;’’ third period, Dr. A. C, McGif- 
fert, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, introguc- 
ing ‘‘Development of Early Christian Thought.’’ 
ing, lecture. 

Sizth-day: Morning, first period, Herbert G. Wood, 
‘*Some Religious Gains in Modern Bible Study;’* second 
period, George A. Walton, continuing course in ‘‘Synoptic 
Gospels ;’’ third period, Dr. McGiffert, coatinuing ‘‘ Devel- 
opment of Early Christian Thought.’’ Evening, lecture 
by Dr. McGiffert. 

Seventh-day: Morning, first period, Dr. McGiffert, con- 
cluding ‘‘Development of Early Christian Thought;’’ sec- 
ond period, Dr. J, C. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary, 
‘*Jeremiah;’’ third period, Arthur M. Dewees, ‘‘How to 
Study Neighborhood Conditions’’ Evening, address by 
State Treasurer Wm. H. Berry, ‘‘Civic Duty.’’ 

Second-day: Morning, first period, Dr. Holmes, continu- 
ing ‘‘History of Doctrine; The Augustinian Doctrines;’’ 
second period, George A. Walton, continuing ‘‘Study of 
Synoptic Gospels’’; Anna Hilborn, ‘‘Primary Teaching ;’’ 
third period, Dr. W. Evans Darby, London, England, 
‘*How to Help the Peace Propaganda.’’ Evening, lecture 
by Dr. Darby, ‘‘The Present Outlook for Peace.’’ 

Third-day: Morning, first period, Dr. Bewer, continu- 
ing ‘‘Jeremiah;’’ second period, ‘‘Social or Civic Study ;’’ 
third period, George A. Walton, Anna Hilborn, continuing 
previous course. Evening, lecture by Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, of the Free synagogue, New York, ‘‘ Developing 
the Sense of Brotherhood.’’ 

Fourth-day: Morning, first period, Dr. Wise, ‘‘The 
Religion of the Prophets;’’ second period, Herbert G. 
Wood, continuing ‘‘Some Religious Gains in Modern Bible 
Study ;’’ third period, Dr. Bewer, ‘‘Jeremiah.’’ Evening, 
lecture by Dr. Josiah Strong, New York, President 
American Institute of Social Service, ‘‘The Times in 
Which We Live.’’ 

Fifth-day: Morning, first period, Dr. Strong, ‘‘How to 
Serve ;’’ second period, Dr. Holmes, concluding ‘‘ History 
of Christian Doctrine; The Catholic Church;’’ third period 
‘*Study of the Prophets.’’ Evening, lecture. 

Sizth-day. Morning, first period, Dr. Bewer, ‘‘Jere- 
’ second period, Reviewing Philanthropic Topics, 


Even- 
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Henry W. Wilbur; third period, Herbert G. Wood, ‘‘The 
New Catholicism.’’ 


COST AND CONDITIONS. 


The cost to students for the entire two weeks’ term, 
including entrance fees, board, lodging, and admission to 
all the periods and lectures, will be only $15, to be paid 
on arrival at the School. Persons not able to attend all 
of the time may pay simply for what they get. The price 
for partial attendance will be 25 cents for each morning 
session, 25 cents each for meals, 25 cents for lodging, 25 
cents for each evening lecture. The privileges of the 
School will be open to all concerned persons. Registra- 
tion books are now open. Prospective students are urged 
to register at once. 

DIRECTIONS. 


The School will open each morning at 8.40 with a devo- 
tional period of twenty minutes. The study periods will 
begin at 9 o’clock, and last fifty minutes each, with an in- 
termission of about ten minutes between each period. 

The evening lectures will begin promptly at §& o’clock. 

The afternoons will be occupied with various forms of 
recreation, games, tramps, etc., under the care of com- 
mittees. 

Students at the School will supply themselves with such 
towels and napkins as they may need for the two weeks, 
as the domestic arrangements will follow those which gov- 
ern the George School. 

Trains for George School] leave the Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, at 6.49, 9.45 a.m., and 12.57, 4.23, 5.27, 
6.28, 8.50 and 11.45 p.m 

Persons coming from New York, take the Reading Road 
foot of Liberty or 23d Street. Take express trains which 
stop at Trenton Junction then take local train to Lang- 
horne, Pa.; a trolley leaves Langhorne Station and lands 
the passengers at the George School. 

In the main the order of periods, lectures, etc., will be 
as given in above program. Some transfers may have to 
be made in the morning periods, but due notice will be 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 

Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and | 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and i 
9th months. 

8th mo. 30th (6th-day.) — Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, at East Not- 
tingham (six miles from Rising Sun, 
Md.), at 10 a.m.; Ministers and El- 
ders, day before, at 2 p.m. 

8th mo. 3lst (7th-day.)—Friends’ 
School for Religious and Social Study, 
at George School, Pa., continuing two 
weeks. 

8th mo. 3ist (7th-day.)—Central 
Committee Meeting and Conferences, 
at Fishertown, Pa. , continuing through 
Seventh, First and Second-day. 


OFFICES 


INTELLIGENCER. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
*| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. | 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| given if such change seems necessary. Where no lecturer 
is announced for the evening, a supply will be made; the 
hope now being that for these some of our English Friends 
may be available. 


LAST WORDS ABOUT THE SCHOOL 
FOR STUDY. 

A letter from Edward Grubb, of England, says that he 
cannot come to America early enough to be at the Friends’ 
School for Religious and Social Study. He, however, 
speaks in the highest terms of the work that will be done 
by Herbert G. Wood, who has numerous places on the 
program. 

It is desired that no one who has not yet registered will 
hold back from attending the School on that account. Let 
all who can go to George School on the 31st, or the days 
following, and places will be provided for them. Where 
it is possible, however, a line as to the time of arrival, 
and the number to be cared for, should be addressed to 
| Joseph S. Walton, George School, Pa. « 

Those who have carefully examined the program for the 
two weeks will find some very attractive features. The 
evening lectures will compare with the best on any of the 
popular ‘‘star courses.’’ It should be remembered that 
single admissions to these lectures will cost but 25 cents. 





ROUTE TO MC NABB, ILLINOIS. 


The best way to come to McNabb from the East is via Chica- 
go leaving Chicago at 8.20 a.m. on the Burlington (at the 
Union depot), changing at Zearing to the C. I. and 5&., 
making very close connections there and arriving in Mc- 
Nabb at 1.10 p.m. If the Burlington is late the C. I. and 
S. will wait at Zearing if wired to. The only other way 
to come from Chicago is on the Santa Fe to Streator, 
leaving Chicago at 1 p.m. or 6 p.m., staying all night in 
Streator and arriving at McNabb at 9.10 a.m., which is 
not desirable, but could be done if the Burlington train is 
missed. 
| wiil meet the 1.55 p.m. train at Dar- 

lington Station. (See Notes and An- 

ouncements, ) 
9th mo. 2nd (2nd-day.)—Canada 

Half-Yearly Meeting, at Newmarket, 

Ontario, Canada; Ministers and Elders, 

day before, at 3 p. m.; Public Meet- 

ing for worship First-day morning 

(This is a change from the usual time, 

which would be a month later. The 

change is for this year only.) 


9th mo. 2nd (2nd-day.)—Nebraska 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., 
at 10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before, at 2 p.m.; meet- 
ing for worship, First-day, 11 a.m. ; 
| Youths’ meeting, 2 p.m. 
9th mo. 3rd (8rd-day.)—Chester- 
| field Monthly Meeting, at Trenton, 
N. J., at 10.30 a.m. 
9th mo. 5th (5th-day.)—-Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodstown, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 





9th mo. Ist (1st-day.)—At Concord- 
ville, Del. Co., Pa., at 3 p.m.,a 
Circular Meeting, under care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting. Carriages 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


before, at 3 p.m. 


9th mo. 7th (7th-day.) —Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Lincolnville, 
Wabash County, Ind., at 10 a. m.; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
am, | 
| 
| 
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